2g                       HOLLAND AND  THE WAR
France, Great Britain,  Italy,  and Poland;  but in
vain.
For the first eight months of the war the Dutch
followed with absolute consistency the policy so begun.
When Poland was beaten Hitler made a speech which
was described by the Germans as^a peace offer: the
Dutch Government thought that it might lead to a
settlement, and therefore on the jth of November the
Queen, again in conjunction with the King of the
Belgians, made a second tender of good offices; but
again without success. Holland could now do no more
than look after the welfare of its own people and avoid
giving just cause of complaint to either side. The
economic problem at home was difficult: blockade and
counter-blockade imposed restrictions which had to be
met by the strengthening of controls at home, and by
fresh government expenditure on supplies and on
relief for the growing numbers of unemployed. In
asserting their trading rights, in protesting against
flights of belligerent aircraft over meir territories, in
protesting against the sinking of their ships, the
Dutch punctiliously fulfilled the duties of neutrals
under international law. It is true that they had far
more to complain of against the Germans than against
the French and British: while one side confiscated
contraband, the other committed wholesale murder
on the high seas and, in the Venlo incident of Novem-
ber 1939, violated their territory by land. In every
case, however, the Dutch Government behaved cor-
rectly to both sides. As the weeks went on it became
more and more clear that correctness could not exor-
cise the German danger. Three times news was
received which led to preparations for resisting an
immediate invasion. Each of these alarms blew over;
and we do not yet know how much there was behind
them; but besides these alarms there was a general
worsening of the attitude of Germany. There were